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SOCIAL WORK—A MINISTRY 
OF THE CHURCH 


Social Work is an accepted profession 
as is the ministry, teaching, law, medicine, 
nursing, or architecture. It had its begin- 
ning in the early Christian community 
whose members were held together by the 
bonds of Christian charity. “It was one of 
the marks of the integrity of a society of 
Christians that it took care of its own 
needy.”’* 


Even though the role of the church in 
social welfare has inevitably changed 
through the centuries its concern for the 
well being of persons still influences activ- 
ities and agencies operating in behalf of 
mankind. Today, the opportunities in the 
social ministry of the Church reach out 
nto every corner of the nation—even into 
he whole world. There is more work to 
e done than there are skilled persons 
vailable to it. Lucy Freeman asserts in 
er Public Affairs Pamphlet, “Better Hu- 
man Relations,” that a tremendous, un- 
illed demand for trained social workers 
-xists throughout the nation. 


Urgent Fields for the Church 


While there are needs in every welfare 
ield we wish to point out some of those 
hich are most urgent. The number one 
eed is in the area of mental health. Re- 
arch on childhood emotional develop- 
ent has made many significant disclo- 
ies related to the prevention of mental 
lisorders and to the correction of emo- 
ional disturbances in childhood. These 
isclosures are being applied successfully 
1 child guidance clinics, school guidance 
rograms and counselling services. But 
here are far too few of such facilities 
vailable compared with the number of 
motionally disturbed children. 


F. Ernest Johnson 


STUDY DOCUMENT ON 
RACE AND INTERGROUP 
TENSIONS NOT TO BE 
SENT 


The January issue of this News- 
Letter announced that a study-dis- 
cussion document on “The Church- 
es, Race-Relations and Intergroup 
Tension” for use in preparation for 
the writing of a resolution to be pre- 
sented to the Denver Assembly of 
the International Convention would 
be sent to all churches by the Dept. 
of Social Welfare, UCMS. 

The churches will not receive such 
a document this year as it has in the 
two previous years. We are sorry for 
this. However, an instrument has 
been prepared in this area of con- 
cern and a copy will be mailed to 
each minister. The data returned 
will assist the Department to look 
forward to a resolution for the 
Louisville Assembly in 1960. 


LOYALTY OATHS IN 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Six bills have been introduced into the 
present Congress to repeal the loyalty 
oath requirement tacked on to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Five of the bills are in the House, two 
introduced by Republicans, three by Dem- 
ocrats. 

Republican John Lindsay of New York 
in speaking against the loyalty oath in the 
House made public a letter on the issue 
by the President of Yale University, A. 
Whitney Griswold. In his letter addressed 
to Arthur Flemming, Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Dr. Griswold pointed out 
four main reasons for dislike of such 
measures: “‘. . . we recall many instances 


HEIFERS FOR THE HUNGRY 


Hunger. Malnutrition. Destitution. A 
desperate need exists in many parts of the 
world today for assistance which not only 
meets the immediate problems but which 
will continue to meet food requirements 
of expanding populations. 


Since 1944 Heifer Projects, Inc., has 
been trying to help feed and rehabilitate 
people in 29 different countries. In addi- 
tion to horses, pigs, turkey poults, rabbits, 
honey bees and hatching eggs, 6,980 head 
of cattle, 6,202 goats and 195,000 chicks 
have been sent to people in need. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of 
need and their ability to give proper care. 
The family receiving an animal or a flock 
of chicks promises to give the first born 
offspring to someone else in need. In this 
way, the recipient, too, participates in the 
rebuilding of his country. 


In the countries to which animals are 
shipped, training programs are given in 
animal care, feeding methods, and even 
marketing techniques. The livestock used 
for Heifer Project shipments is either do- 
nated by farmers or purchased with funds 
contributed by our churches, service clubs, 
or individuals. 


Disciple churches have contributed to 
Heifer Projects through the years and 
have had a part in the program by being 
on the Board. We have had Disciple “cow- 
boys” accompanying shipments to the dif- 
ferent countries. Contributions should be 
sent to Unified Promotion so that your 
church will receive the credit in the Year 
Book. For specific information: Write to 
the Department of Social Welfare, UCMS. 
One chick (25c) could eventually keep a 
family from starving. One heifer has 
helped an entire community. 


| THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS | 


Protestants have been particularly to 
blame for the confusions and cliches that 
have fettered the pathway to.a proper un- 
derstanding of religion and politics in the 
United States. Such debilitating cliches as 
“religion and politics don’t mix,” “separa- 
tion of church and state,” or concepts that 
limit morality to alcohol but not race rela- 
tions or foreign aid, have enfeebled the 
growth of a mature Protestant attitude 
towards politics. 


All of these cliches and confusions and 
many more are taken up by William Lee 
Miller in his book “The Protestant and 
Politics.” Produced for the Layman’s 
Theological Library and published by the 
(Philadelphia), the 
book really talks to laymen in their own 


Westminster Press 


language about the relationships of poli- 
tics and theology. It is a wise and provoca- 
tive discussion starter for any group of 
men or women who want to take the time 
to seriously study their own attitudes and 
those of their contemporaries. 


Some of us, Mr. Miller points out, hold 
tightly to our bosom the point of view that 
“religion and politics don’t mix” because 
we are not sure we will like the result if 
they do. If religion throws its moral 
weight against segregation, some citizens’ 
status quo is being stepped on. When 
church bodies pass resolutions in favor of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas, it means a few more cents added to 
the tax bill, and who likes to pay more 
taxes? None of these pet projects of Prot- 
estants should be identified with the will 
of God, Mr. Miller reminds us, but the 
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relating of our faith to such problems does 
raise politics to a higher level. 


Another refuge of the non-political 
Protestant is that religion is an individual 
matter. This point of view recognizes the 
obligations of the Good Samaritan to min- 
ister to the need of the man who fell 
among thieves. But what do we do if, day 
after day, Samaritans traveling this road 
find it littered with men beaten and 
robbed. Our obligation, says the author, 
goes beyond merely giving first aid. We 
are required to act as citizens to make 
certain that legal agencies of Government 
exist to restrain such crimes. So that our 
duty is not only that of the individual 
ministering to the needs of another indi- 
vidual, but as citizens acting through po- 
litical organizations to build a good so- 
ciety. 


Our person-to-person ethic in politics 
also prevents us from seeing how justice 
is really achieved in society. The Oakie in 
the “Grapes of Wrath” wanted to find the 
man responsible for evicting him from his 
farm. But he found that the man just 
above him was hired by a bank, responsi- 
ble to officers, a board of directors, depos- 
itors, and bound by state and federal reg- 
ulations. Who’s responsible? Obviously, 
the hands of the individual are tied. But 
society still has an obligation to this man 
which can be met only as religious ethics 
are related to this condition through the 
political process. 


Mr. Miller finds the idea of a “moral 
issue” dangerous because it often leads 
Protestants to place in this category cer- 
tain rather stereotyped problems. Says 
the author, bingo and liquor are moral 
issues—and public housing and federal aid 
to education are not. Economic aid is 
moral but not military aid in this stereo- 
typed framework. All political issues are 
in a sense moral, says Mr. Miller. 


Today when America is one of the two 
powers that may decide whether the atom 
will bless or destroy us, there is little time 
for Christians to discover and relate their 
faith to politics. 


RoBERT A. FANGMEIER 


THE COMING OF 
WORLD WAR Ill 


Angry young men are hard to handle in 
the polite discourse of a prosperous and 
powerful society. And when the anger is 
turned into an indictment of such respect- 
ed elite groups as the clergy, intellectuals, 
military and businessmen, you can imag- 
ine that the atmosphere around our angry 
young man is positively chilly. Such a man 
is C. Wright Mills, Professor at Columbia | 
University, who writes about modern day — 
“military metaphysics” the way Tom — 
Paine wrote in his inspired declarations — 
about the American revolution. 


Mr. Mills, like Mr. Payne, will never 
win any popularity contest or be named 
Secretary of State to carry out the impli- 
cations of his book ““The Coming of World 
War III.” But he may have performed a 
real service for his nation and mankind if 
he succeeds in stirring to action the intel- 
lectuals who. alone can prevent the drift 
into a nuclear war of annihilation. 


Clergymen, educators and other intel- 
lectuals are the only groups capable of 
rescuing foreign policy decision making 
from a “power elite.” Mr. Mills’ thesis is 
that foreign policy decisions are made by 
a small clique of military, business and 
political leaders. Both Congress and the 
public have largely been squeezed out of 
the decision making process. Without ade- 
quate public and Congressional discussion 
the “power elite” group feeds upon its 
own prejudices and vested interests. The 


-result—a “military metaphysic” that 


keeps business prosperous, the military 
secure, and political leaders from thinking 
about anything more creative than piling 
up more destructive nuclear bombs and 
guided missile delivery systems that can 
more quickly destroy the world. In all of 
this, Mr. Mills reminds us, that we are 
not unlike the Russians whose decisions 
are made by a bureaucratic elite. 


Who’s to blame and what’s to be done? 
I am and so are you for remaining silent 
about the moral issues involved in a for- 
eign policy whose utlimate end is racial 
suicide if either the East or West by de- 
sign or accident upsets the “balance of 
terror.” You can begin now to participate 
by reading and discussing this provocative 
book published by Simon and Schuster. 


Rospert A. FANGMEIER 
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. Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


| CONGRESSIONAL SCOREBOARD 

, At this season, most Congressional business is being conducted in the Committee rooms. Few major bills have 
jbeen passed. e The Hawaii statehood bill has been signed. e The Senate has approved a bill to provide 
| aid for depressed areas and is now debating the Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill. e A bill authorizing the 
Department of Defense to spend $1.25 billion on military construction in fiscal year 1960 has passed the 
)House. e A House Education Subcommittee has reported a bill to provide $4.4 billion for school construc- 
jtion and teachers salaries over a 4-year period. e Hearings have been scheduled on proposals to abolish 
(the oath requirements of the National Defense Education Act. e Foreign aid and civil rights proposals are 
gstill being scrutinized by the Committees. e Bills to overturn recent Supreme Court decisions upholding 
ithe rights of the individual are being discussed by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. e No action 
shas been taken on a proposal to abolish the death penalty for Federal crimes. 


“FOOD FOR PEACE” BILL INTRODUCED 


gApril 16, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and 10 co- Donations at Home. Last year, nearly 20 million Amer- 


isponsors introduced S. 1711 to provide for more effec- icans received surplus commodities under this pro- 
jtive use of agricultural commodities for relieving gram through schools, charitable institutions and in- 
thunger and promoting economic and social progress dividual donations. 

i less developed countries. The bill was referred to 

jthe Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Representa- Donations Abroad. Under P. L. 480 more than 24 of 


tives George S. McGovern (S. Dak.) and Lester R. 
Johnson (Wis.) have introduced similar proposals. 


| n introducing this measure, Senator Humphrey said: 
u“America’s abundance of food and fiber is a God-given 


a billion dollars worth of food has been distributed 
abroad in 99 countries and territories under the au- 
spices of non-profit charitable organizations on a peo- 
ple-to-people basis. Last year, 24 organizations super- 
vised the movement of these commodities, including 


plessing ... a pow real poenaal oe ods the American Friends Service Committee, Church 
i truggle for peace and freedom. World Service, CARE and Catholic Relief Services. 

'S. 1711 would revise, expand, and extend Public Law 

480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- The “food for peace” bills would: 


ance Act of 1954 (commonly called P. L. 480.) 
e Extend the P. L. 480 program of sales for local 


President Eisenhower’s Proposal. Cabinet level repre- currency for another 4% years at a rate of $2 
sentatives of five major wheat exporting countries will billion a year, as compared with $1.5 billion under 
meet in early May with a UN official to discuss aspects the present law. 


of the Administration’s “food for peace” plan. 
e Continue emergency relief shipments to friendly 
. peoples at a rate of up to $250 million a year over 

Accomplishments of P.L. 480 Peace ilk erie: | 
iFew Americans appreciate the full sweep of the hu- 
manitarian program already achieved under P. L. 480. 
Programming of surplus commodities under this Act 


e Set up a Peace Food Administration to oversee the 
present sprawling distribution program. 


totaled more than $7.5 billion by December 31, 1958. e Authorize the President to enter into agreements 
to supply friendly nations with certain quantities 
fore than three-fifths of these commodities were sold of surplus commodities for a 10 year period. Pay- 
abroad for local currencies; 642% was donated to ment could be extended over a 40 year period. 
‘oreign governments for emergency assistance; 19% 
ras donated for foreign and domestic relief, through e Authorize grants of surplus foods to friendly coun- 
Voluntary agencies and inter-governmental organiza- tries having food deficits to enable them to build 


ions; 13% was bartered abroad for strategic materials. up food reserves. 
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e Authorize the President to negotiate agreements to 
establish non-profit bi-national foundations to pro- 
mote research, education, health and public wel- 
fare in friendly countries. 


e Authorize a number of new uses for local currencies 
accruing to the United States from sales of agri- 
cultural surpluses, e.g., to buttress and extend social 
and economic development projects and activities 
of the UN. 


Even More Needed 


This proposed legislation is a statesmanlike attempt 
to use America’s abundance in a needy world. The 
provisions for a larger, longer range program are 
needed. And the authority to use local currencies for 
grants to aid economic and social development pro- 
grams, especially through the UN, is most important. 


Even more needs to be done. The UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization ought to be given more au- 
thority to explore ways to plan the production and dis- 
tribution of food in order to end world hunger. Sales 
as well as donations to Russia and China should be 
permitted to feed hungry people. United States tariffs 
should be lowered. More attention ought to be given 
to producing those foods needed to furnish a balanced 
diet. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS FOREIGN AID 


Underdeveloped nations need dollars to pay for basic 
imports, as well as agricultural commodities and 
local currencies. 


Congress is now considering the Administration’s re- 
quest for funds for world-wide economic and technical 
assistance for the fiscal year beginning July 1: 


Wevelopmient oan HU 1c eee eee ne ene eee es $700,000,000 
Technical Assistance: 
RRS pa DLO Gai See ae eee ae ee eee 179,500,000 
WiNeIprog tary Basi ee toes ale SY ae ae 30,000,000 


Organization of American States 1,500,000 


(FCNL witness, Elton Atwater, expressed strong support for 
these programs in testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, April 7. Copies available from the FCNL office.) 


Some Ways Aid Program Could Be Improved 


e The Development Loan Fund should be given a more 
ample appropriation and an authorization for longer 
than one year if it is to fulfill its function. 


e A larger proportion of United States aid should be 
channeled through the UN. This would take world 
economic development out of the cold war context 
and reduce the multiplicity of bilateral programs. 


e The prohibition upon extension of aid to Soviet 
satellites should be removed, as recommended by 
the Administration and by Senators Kennedy and 
Aiken (S. 1697), 
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e Economic aid should be completely separated fro 1 
the military aid program. They are presently lumpe 


Cu 
together in the Mutual Security Program. 


e Military assistance should be ended. The Admin- 
istration has asked for $1.6 billion for military aidi 
and $835 million for defense support for fisca 
year 1960. 


Opposition to military aid has increased in recen' 
months with the realization that United States mili- 
tary equipment has been used in domestic conflicts 
in Latin America and Iraq. Senator George A. Smath 1 
ers has suggested that the Administration’s request for 
$66.8 million for military assistance to Latin America 
in fiscal 1960 be diverted to the Organization of Amer-4 
ican States for creation of a police force. a | 


Summit conference on multilateral program? Mare 
25, President De Gaulle of France told a press co 
ference that the development of a cooperative intern 
tional effort to achieve worldwide economic develo} 
ment should be a “primary subject” for the agenda | 
possible East-West conferences. 


UN schools April 20, 31 Representatives and 

Senators joined Rep. Byron L. Johnson (Colo.) ; 
Senator Gale McGee (Wyo.) in asking the Admi 
tration to urge the UN to develop a system of int 
tional colleges and technical institutes (H. E. on. 
113, S. Con. Res. 24). wu Ne 78 


TWO 


| The wars and political upheavals of the last 20 years 
jhave left a continuing heritage of homeless, displaced 
/persons. ‘There are still some 2,000,000 refugees in 
ithe world and millions more uprooted people who have 
jnot been entirely resettled. 


| Here is a rough estimate of the location of the world’s 
refugees; it is necessarily imprecise because of in- 
adequate statistics and varying definitions of a “refu- 
egee”!: 900,000 Arabs in the Middle East, 900,000 
Chinese in Hong Kong, 164,000 Europeans in Europe, 
$120,000 Algerians in North Africa, 30,000 Indonesians 
jin Holland, and 9,000 White Russians in Hong Kong. 
i 
{In an effort to focus attention on the refugees’ plight, 
‘ithe UN General Assembly last year approved a World 
Refugee Year to begin July 1, 1959. While this vast 
jproblem cannot be solved within a year, two steps 
ould help substantially: 


(1) Increased financial assistance to governmental 
and non-governmental agencies which are repatriat- 
jing refugees on a voluntary basis, integrating them 
into their present country of asylum and resettling 
“them in other countries; (2) changed immigration 
policies which will permit more refugees to come to 
‘the United States and other nations. 


Some Refugee Agencies: 


UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) carries 
out refugee programs authorized by the UN General 
Assembly to which the U. S. contributes 33144%. Despite 
a recommended expansion of this program, the State 
Department has asked for $100,000 less than the $1.2 
‘§ million Congress appropriated last year. 


; UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 

J (UNRWA), which deals with a highly charged political 
issue, receives 70% ($25 million) of its support from 
the U.S. At the UN last fall, the U.S. indicated that 
it would not support UNRWA beyond June 1960, in 
order to encourage the Middle Eastern nations to solve 
this problem. 


‘ Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 

{) (ICEM) was organized in 1952 on the initiative of the 

USS. to assist in the movement of persons primarily from 
over-populated countries of Europe to countries which 

® need and want immigrants. The State Department has 

ai requested $12.2 million for ICEM, $300,000 less than it 
received last year. The U.S. contributes 45% of the ICEM 
program. ; 


U. S. Escapee Program (USEP) is designed to aid and 
'@ resettle proven anti-communist escapees from the Soviet 
‘0 Union and satellite countries. This year $5.2 million is 
| requested, $3.4 million less than last year’s appropriation. 


‘ Many private religious and philanthropic agencies also 
help meet refugees’ needs. 


U.S. FINANCIAL SUPPORT DOWN, 
| NOT UP 


ough the refugee problem continues to exist and 
UN has called for a major international effort, 


E 
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MILLION REFUGEES — A FORGOTTEN PROBLEM 


the Administration this year has asked for $3.8 million 
less than the $22.3 million it received last year for 3 
major refugee programs—UNHCR, ICEM and USEP. 


The recently established United States Committee for 
Refugees, a non-governmental group under the chair- 
manship of Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., urges that the 
United States increase its appropriations for refugee 
relief $10 million above the present Administration 
proposals. It also urges $20 million more in private 
gifts, more use of surplus commodities and the admis- 
sion of 20,000 additional refugees a year into the 
United States. 


The Zellerbach Commission, another private effort to 
analyze refugee needs, has recommended an addi- 
tional $12 million over the next two years. It also 
recommends that a conference of Western nations 
be called, that the United States take 25,000 nonquota 
refugees for two years, including its share of the 
“difficult to resettle” refugees. 


ADMIT MORE REFUGEES 


The United States at the present time has no spe- 
cial program to admit refugees. Such legislation 
should be enacted, with authority to take our share 
of the “difficult to resettle’ refugees who are aged, 
infirm or incapable. Here are some important pend- 
ing bills which could be broadened to help meet the 
need more adequately: 


H.R. 4336 by Congressman Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) 
would admit 50,000 nonquota refugees, including up 
to 5,000 with tuberculosis, before June 30, 1961. 


S. 1523 by Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.) and H.R. 
3089 by Rep. Francis E. Walter (Pa.) would admit 
near relatives of U.S. residents and citizens even 
though they may have tuberculosis. 


S. 1468 by Senators Kennedy, Richard Neuberger 
(Ore. ) and Wayne Morse (Ore.) would admit orphans 
under 14 years who are adopted by U.S. citizens. The 
present law on this subject expires June 30. S. 1610 
by Senators Jacob Javits and Kenneth Keating of N.Y. 
would continue the present program two more years. 


A number of broader bills to liberalize immigration 
policy in general are also pending, including S. 952 
by Senator Humphrey. Senator Kennedy has an- 
nounced his intention of introducing legislation which 
would do away with the national origins quota system. 


What can you do? Support the efforts of private vol- 
untary agencies with your dollars. Urge your Con- 
gressman and two Senators to appropriate adequate 
funds for refugee programs and liberalize admission 
requirements in the immigration law. 


PRAIGIE Ses IVa. 
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COMMITTEE SUPPORTS TEST BAN 


Just before Easter, when the Geneva negotiations on 
ending nuclear weapons tests had recessed and were 
rumored to be deadlocked, Senator Humphrey intro- 
duced a resolution (S. Res. 96) expressing the support 
of the Senate for continuing efforts to negotiate an 
adequately inspected agreement. The resolution speci- 
fied that such an agreement would “ease world tensions 
and realize a small but significant first step” toward 
control and reduction of armaments. 


Similar resolutions were introduced by Edwin B. Dooley 
(N.Y.), H. Res. 234, and Henry S. Reuss (Wis. ), H. 
Res. 242. On April 17, S. Res. 96 was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


April 13, the President wrote Premier Khrushchev 
that the Geneva negotiations “must not be permitted 
completely to fail’, as a result of East-West differences 
over the control system. He suggested that the three 
nuclear powers enter into a step-by-step agreement 
under which atmospheric tests, which can be easily 
policed, would be ended now. Negotiators would con- 
tinue to work on the problems of extending the ban 
to cover underground and out-space tests. 


STRENGTHENING THE UN 


More and more people are recommending that the rule 
of law replace the rule of force in the world. S. Res. 
94, by Senator Humphrey, would bind the United 
States to accept the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in all truly international disputes. The 
United States has reserved to itself the right (under 
the Connally amendment of 1946) to determine 
whether a dispute is within the Court’s jurisdiction. 
April 13, Vice President Nixon recommended that all 
future international agreements specify that disputes 
arising under such agreements will be submitted to 
the World Court for final adjudication. 


TURNPIKE PRESS 
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ON THE MILITARY FRONT 


Alliances: During March the United States signed sep: 
arate military pacts with Turkey, Iran and Pakistan: 
e Italy became the first country on the Europear: 
continent to agree to equip its forces with nuclear’ 
tipped American missiles having a range of 1,500 miles: 
e A lower Japanese court ruled that the presence 0) 
U. S. bases and troops in Japan is unconstitutional 


Public Relations: March 26, Senator Paul Douglas 
(Ill.) attacked the Pentagon for “using tax dollars te 
purchase support.” According to Senator Douglass 
thousands of private citizens are flown to military diss 
plays each year at government expense: He estimates 
the cost of these functions at “several millions” ans 
nually. These expenditures are in addition to tha 
regular “public information” and “legislative liaison) 
programs of the Defense Department. Last year Conc 
gress specified that up to $4.9 million could be allottec 
to these activities in the year ending June 30, 19595 


Waste: Senator Douglas has also charged that the Fed 
eral Government loses “several billions” a year on tha 
purchasing and disposal programs of the Armee 
Forces. According to the Senator, the Department 03 
Defense has approximately $17 billion of excess equipx 
ment, including construction machinery and tools. 


Civil Defense: Senator Stephen M. Young (Ohio) re 
cently told the Senate that the Administration’s requess 
for additional funds for civil defense is “shocking” 
that the program is “obsolete”; that most of the $50# 
million appropriated by Congress for civil defens; 
over the past 9 years has been “wasted.” 


Senator Jacob K. Javits responded that a civil defens 
program is necessary for “morale . . . We have g 
to have a feeling that at least somebody is arouna 
who knows what to do, even if it is not too much . 


» By 
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SOCIAL WORK—A MINISTRY . 
(Continued from Page 1) 


In the whole area of the prevention and 
“treatment of juvenile delinquency such 
(professional services are a “must.” It is an 
established fact that if and when pre-delin- 
quent tendencies are discovered in a child, 
yhe can be submitted for treatment by com- 
iipetently trained persons, his entire char- 
acter and habit patterns can be changed 
ynto normal channels of action. This seri- 


ve 


#uvenile disturbances and delinquency on 
“the increase the professions of the psychi- 
ftric social worker, the psychiatrist, and 
thers technically trained to work in this 


Numerous and Varied Needs 
Within the growing urbanization of our 
flociety are to be found numerous and 
faried needs. However, to narrow the 
scope of this discussion we wish to confine 
to those which the church faces in 
thanging communities within the urban 
bciety. Sometimes the community be- 
omes a maze of modern cliff-dwellers be- 
ause sub-standard and slum areas have 
fren replaced by huge new housing proj- 

ts; sometimes the community around a 
jurch has become one of many cultures 
d races; again a community may change 
om the comfortable, middle-class popu- 
(tion to that of low-income residents with 
{xe accompanying problems of crowded 
using conditions, deteriorating property 
id working parents with no supervision 
the free time of their children and 
uth. 

In these situations the staff of the 
jurch should include one or two well- 
ained social workers. One should be 
illed in the techniques of group work so 
at constructive programs operate con- 
nuously for the various segments of the 
mmunity population. There is no hard 
d fast pattern to follow—each commu- 
y is “individual” in its needs and the 
sources available to meet those needs, 
t a trained worker will be able to an- 
ze a given situation and then build a 
ogram that will enrich the lives of those 
Bis able to touch. 

RutuH E. MILNER 


LOYALTY OATHS IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT.. 
(Continued from Page 1) 

in the long history of the educational 
process in which it has been distorted and 
disrupted by forces operating under the 
shelter of tests oaths . . . it is hard to un- 
derstand why anyone should believe such 
oaths to be efficacious as public safeguard 

. it is our conviction that belief cannot 
be coerced or compelled . . . oaths and 
affidavits of this sort are especially dis- 
tasteful when they are required of young 
people. They seem to represent a lack of 
confidence in these young people as well 
as in the educational process itself.” 

On Monday, March 9, Congresswoman 
Edith Green (D. Oregon) made an extend- 
ed attack on the loyalty oath. Mrs. Green, 
who was a school teacher for fourteen 
years, objected to the implicit assumption 
“that teachers are somehow especially 
sensitive to the blandishments of Commu- 
nism.” Included in the Congressional Rec- 
ord report of Mrs. Green’s speech are let- 
ters from Reed College, Eastern Oregon 
College, the University of Oregon Chap- 
ter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, all protesting the loy- 
alty oath provision of the education act. 

Seven colleges—Ree, Bryn Mawr, Ober- 
lin, Swarthmore, Haverford, Wilmington 
(Ohio) and Goucher—have refused to 
participate in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act as long as the special loyalty 
oaths are required. 

A "Paper Curtain of Oaths" 

With what one reporter called “a burst 
of satirical humor rare in the rather dull 
House,” Mrs. Green pointed out that there 
were two ways that the Congress could 
deal with teachers “just like they were 
like other people.” The first way would be 
to require no more of teachers, in the way 
of oaths than are required of others that 
receive federal aid. The second would be 
to require of all others who receive fed- 
eral funds the same oath as the Defense 
Education Act required of teachers. This 
second alternative would result in what 
she called “a paper curtain of oaths” ex- 
tending literally without end. All veterans 
would be required to sign an additional 
loyalty oath, farmers who share in any 
way in the federal agriculture program, 
bankers . . . in short; “every person who 
receives payment or loan from the United 
States, or makes any payment to the Unit- 
ed States (be required) to file with what- 


LEGALIZED GAMBLING 
FIGHT CONTINUES 


The question in many state legislatures 
this year was: “Our people are gambling 
anyhow, why not make it legal, control- 
able, and collect the taxes?” This question 
received a firm and convincing answer 
from Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins. 
When a proposal to legalize casinos in 
Miami was proposed recently he reminded 
Florida of its experiences in 1935-37 when 
a tax hungry legislature legalized slot ma- 
chines. 

Said Governor Collins, “what followed 
shocked all Florida: gamblers and unsa- 
vory underworld characters infiltrated the 
state from all over the country. Crime 
rates jumped. Delinquency increased, Dis- 
respect for the law spread over our state 
in a wave. One could almost feel the moral 
strength of the state ebbing away.” 

In New York, off-track-betting was nar- 
rowly defeated in the State Senate with 
the support of the Protestant Council of 
New York (71 W. 23rd St.) which circu- 
lated a leaflet “The Case Against Legaliz- 
ing and Taxing Off-Track Betting.” 
ee eee 
ever agency may be concerned, an affi- 
davit to the effect that he does not believe 
in, or belong to, or support, any organiza- 
tion which believes in the right to advo- 
cate the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment.—Each person should also swear 
that he does not belong to or support any 
organizations based upon blood descent 
from any person who advocated or en- 
gaged in attempts to overthrow or alter 
any established Government within the 
present limits of the United States by 
force or violence.” 

There seems to be enough interest in 
Congress this year to have the loyalty 
oaths repealed. If this should happen it 
would be one more healthy sign that as a 
nation we are recovering from the hysteri- 
cal atmosphere of our more recent witch- 
hunting period. 

The American Civil Liberties Union’s 
Academic Freedom Committee has called 
attention to the fact that the loyalty oath 
section is not the only civil liberties threat 
in the National Defense Education Act. 
In a statement issued last month the Com- 
mittee warns that the broad wording of 
the provisions which confer power on the 
Commissioner of Education are the great 
threat to academic freedom in the Act. 

Lewis H. DEER 


FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY SUNDAY 


A Reminder 

Freedom and Democracy Sunday is just 
around the corner—July 5. The theme for 
this year’s observance is “The Freedom of 
the Churches to Speak About Controversi- 
al Issues.” The “Hartford Appeal,” issued 
by the National Council of Churches, is 
your basic piece of material. The ‘“‘appeal” 
reaffirms the right and duty of churches 
to speak upon controversial issues, and 
might be used in sermon preparation, as 
re-prints in church bulletins and in organ- 
ized classes and fellowship groups for dis- 
cussion purposes. Other suggestions for 
this observance will be found in the Spring 
Program Planning Packet. Plan now for a 


meaningful observance. 


(This is a packet mailed by the Dept. of 
Social Welfare, UCMS to all persons whose 
names and addresses have been filed with 
the Dept. as Chairman or Correspondent 
of the church’s Committee responsible for 
Christian Action and Community Service.) 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 
LABOR SUNDAY 


Labor Sunday falls on September 6 this 
year, This observance affords churches the 
opportunity to help their members see that 
all useful work has a divine sanction, and 
should serve the eternal purpose of God. 
Do our economic institutions and prac- 
tices in the life and work of the people of 
our communities promote the common 
welfare, provide equality of opportunity 
and reflect a sense of Christian social re- 
sponsibility? Such questions as this should 
be kept uppermost in mind as plans are 


You might want to include in the ob- 
servance one or more of the following: 
sermon; panel discussion with a minister, 
a person from the field of management, 
and one from labor; the reading of Labor 
Sunday “Message” (order from National 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York); a tour of an industry; talks 
with labor and management; use of an 
audio-visual to spark discussion such as: 
“The Biggest Thing in Middleville” 
(Rental; $2.50. Audio-Visual Services, 
U.CMES:), 


Other suggestions will be found in the 
Spring Program Planning Packet that has 
gone to all churches having a Department 
or Committee of Christian Action. If you 
did not receive a Packet, send us the name 
and address of the person in your church 
responsible for social concerns and a 
packet will come to you promptly. 


See note at close of column 1 comments 
on Freedom and Democracy Sunday. 


FALL PLANNING 


During the month of September, all 
churches having a Department or Com- 
mittee of Christian Action and Communi- 
ty Service will receive the Fall Program 
Planning Packet. Included will be materi- 


My Subscription Expired? 


Oh! ... No!—That Must Not Hap-_ 
pen to ME! 


als and suggestions for observing World| 
Order Sunday—October 24; dates and in- : 
structions for two U.N. Seminars (Fall. 
and Mid-winter) and the Churchman’s; 
Washington Seminar; the Fall “clothing | 
appeal” for millions of overseas refugees, , 
victims of disaster, the chronically pover- 
ty-stricken, orphans and widows and a. 
glimpse into the program for the aging’ 
over a six-months period — December, , 
1959, through May, 1960. 


In order to plan effectively, your com- 
mittee will want to set aside a specific 
time. It might be during the whole period 
of a regular meeting, a Sunday afternoon, 
or at another suitable time. 


Note 
Program Planning Packets will be made 
available to churches not receiving them - 
by sending to the Dept. of Social Welfare, . 
UCMS, the name and address of the per- 
son responsible for any phase of Christian 
Social Action in the local church. 


TuHoMAs J. GRIFFIN 


